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standard, since all real progress would signify a furtherance of 
welfare. From the highest historical stand-point this may be true ; 
but when the question is of testing some single decision, or some 
single far-reaching rule, the two ends of welfare and progress may 
well be in contradiction to one another. Not only are sacrifices of 
their personal welfare demanded from single individuals for the 
sake of higher ends, but the community must not give up possibili- 
ties which the future may hold out of regard for the comfort of a 
generation, or of several generations, and those who are conscious 
of being able to further these possibilities may with right demand 
certain sacrifices from the living. 

There was a certain weakness of the scientific superstructure with 
Gizycki on account of the strength of his humanitarian enthusiasm. 
The original evolutionary foundations of his thinking were more and 
more given up in favor of a purely rationalistic way of looking at 
things. Benthamism at last won the victory with him over Darwin- 
ism. But, happily, there are not wanting in the ethical science of 
our time the needful counter-balancing elements. I must content 
myself with a suggestion of this sort ; to elaborate it would be going 
beyond the narrow limits of this sketch. 

Fr. Jodl. 

University of Prague. 
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The Foundations of Belief, being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour. 
London : Longman, Green & Co., 1895. ^P- viii., 356. 
In considering this remarkable work, let us try to conceive the 
situation correctly, otherwise we shall lay blame on the wrong 
shoulders. The author is against Naturalism ; that is to say, he 
demands a larger interpretation of experience than natural science 
by itself, in an aggressive and exclusive mood, would be able to 
furnish. So far I presume we are all with Mr. Balfour and against 
" Naturalism." But when we look again, another feature emerges. 
This Naturalism, whose is it ? The author says it is his opponents' 
attitude ; an author always says this of his ugliest bogey ; that is 
a matter of course. But always, to some extent, he is himself its 
immediate creator ; and it is not unfrequently to be observed that 
the creation expresses a large proportion of his true mind. That 
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this is so here I think there can be no doubt whatever. The con- 
viction which animates the treatment of Naturalism is more than 
the conclusion from an opponent's premises, and the whole strain 
of the argument confirms the impression of the energetic opening 
chapters, which deal with Ethic, ^Esthetic, and Reason, on the 
basis of Naturalism. Thus, then, it is Mr. Balfour's Naturalism 
that we are dealing with ; and here we are at once arrayed against 
him. We are against him not because he wants to go beyond 
Naturalism, not even because he wants to go beyond Natural 
Science, but because his procedure within their borders shows us 
at once that he cannot get beyond them by "fair means. His 
imagination has been taken captive by the categories of quantity, 
succession, and externality, and he has lost all power of appreci- 
ating experience on its own merits. He has lost it, that is to say, 
for controversial purposes ; for I cannot imagine that one of the 
most cultivated men in Europe really feels that any conceivable 
philosophy allows us to draw no important distinction between the 
beauties of a sauce and the beauties of a symphony (p. 78). I 
suppose that if we experience a distinction, we shall draw it ; but 
if we do not experience it, what possible use or truth can there be 
in drawing it? Philosophy has to explain experience, not to create 
it. It will be observed that his imputation against Naturalism, 
which is only "consistent Rationalism" (p. 172), rests wholly on 
something which it is supposed to affirm about the spatial size or 
temporal origin or external independent existence of elements in 
our world. What morality sprang from, is the fact ; what it is, is 
a delusion (p. 80). And while none of these considerations have 
really any power to interfere with our complete and systematic ex- 
perience, — of morality, say, or of beauty, or of rational necessity, 
— it is plain that the real root of bitterness in Mr. Balfour's mind 
is that he believes the reverse, following in this belief some possible 
narrowest sect of Naturalism, which I have never had the ill-fortune 
to encounter. Often as I may have protested against Mr. Huxley's 
genial aggressiveness, I never remember to have known him say 
that beauty was not beauty, nor morality morality, because some- 
thing else was before them in time or outside their manifestation 
in space. In Mr. Balfour's argument, the terms "insignificant" 
and "unimportant" recur so constantly, applied with something 
like ill-temper to all that is most precious in human life, as almost 
to constitute a defect of style. 
In saying, then, that Mr. Balfour's procedure within the limits 
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of Naturalism shows him incapable of getting beyond it by fair 
means, I allude to his absolute refusal to take anything simply for 
what it is ; I mean, for what it is experienced as being. And this 
lames the very spring of logical progress. It is impossible to proceed 
even a step towards the unification of experience by reason unless 
all that is experienced is critically and completely examined, and 
its lesson carried forward to our attempted unification. 

I should like to press the point that by reasoning like the author's 
nothing can be gained, following an argument of Lotze about the 
existence of an external world. If morality, say, or beauty, or 
reason, has no valuable content as given in experience, what help 
can be afforded by any theism or ontology? If moral conduct 
does not differentiate itself from the procedure which helps a para- 
site to survive, how is the matter helped by referring it — both, 
surely, in an equal degree — to the goodness and wisdom of God ? 
How can the value of beauty be affected by calling it eternal and 
objective, unless the predicates point to some characteristics which 
are present in the enjoyment of the beautiful ? On all this the 
criticism was spoken long ago. " If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead." 

I can well understand that, having felt the impulse of knowledge 
and the solidity of the moral will and the value of beauty, we 
should be urged to go on from this healthy naturalism and link 
them together in a whole of reality, which, though not discontinu- 
ous with phenomena, will be more than phenomenal, by the same 
rational process by which each of them was constructed. But I 
cannot understand how, if we feel that each of them in itself is 
insignificant or wholly unreal, we should expect to remedy this in- 
herent defect by decorations and appendages which after all must 
leave our apprehension of actual content much what it was before. 
In spite of Mr. Balfour's protest, his theory — for it is called a theory, 
though it is not to be supported by reason — is merely one of those 
attempts to burn the ships and force a desperate venture which 
more than anything else have been in this century the popular 
propaganda of infidelity. Those who attempt to discredit reason 
convict themselves more and more clearly of not knowing what 
reason means. Rational necessity must somehow be supplemented 
(p. 242). Theism is a principle which science requires for its own 
completion (p. 302) ; morality requires a moral God (p. 324), and 
aesthetic demands a divine beauty (p. 326). In all this, of course, 
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we are following either rational necessity or mere caprice; and 
when we find that a future life is to be an ethical need (p. 341), we 
see that caprice, as usual, is self-contradictory. 

B. Bosanquet. 

London. 

A Study of Ethical Principles. By James Seth, M.A., Professor 
of Philosophy in Brown University, U.S.A. William Black- 
wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1894. Pp. 460. 

It seems to me that the title of Professor Seth's book is to some 
extent unfortunate. In many respects the treatment is less appro- 
priate to the investigation of fundamental ethical truth than to a 
popular introduction to ethical study or an earnest exhortation to 
practical virtue. The function of such an introduction might very 
well be performed by this book, in spite of certain faults which I 
find in it ; for a beginning must be made somehow, and perhaps 
for a beginning the principal point is to arouse interest. This 
Professor Seth's book does : it is decidedly readable ; and that 
which, looked at from the point of view of system and of a 
coherent study of principles, is a defect — namely, a perhaps exces- 
sive sympathy with any ethical view which he happens at the time 
to be setting forth — certainly tends to awaken interest, and is cal- 
culated to rouse the reader's attention in regard to certain incon- 
sistencies of statement and incoherencies of theory which Mr. 
Seth leaves us to overcome as best we may. Not that it is not of 
real and great importance that a text-book or introduction to any 
science should be as thorough and consistent as it is possible to 
make it, and no doubt a text-book might have these qualities and 
yet be full of stimulus and interest for the beginner ; but, if one 
has to choose between accuracy and stimulus in an introductory 
ethics book, I should be inclined to pronounce in favor of stimulus. 
Mr. Seth's work is not one which is likely to leave a reader in 
the lethargy of a "dogmatic slumber," for his final theories, his 
"reconciliations" of opposing doctrines, and his solutions of 
difficult problems are not calculated to satisfy either the thinking 
reader or one who cares for nothing but definite, clear-cut conclu- 
sions, — one who wishes not so much to know the thought of Plato 
or Aristotle or Butler or Kant, as to be told definitely and briefly 
" what really is the real truth." 

Professor Seth's book is divided into an Introduction (contain- 
ing chapters on the Ethical Problem, the Method of Ethics, and 



